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still less when prefacing the name of an organized charity, scientific
society, or trade union. Membership of the "National" Union of
Teachers is no criterion of Conservative patriotism., and there is
no reason why the Communist party should not properly., com-
prehensibly, and without any suspicion of ideological incon-
sistency call itself the "National" Communist party, especially
when some of its members were also members of the "National"
Minority Movement.

But in Germany, to call any association "national" is to suggest
a subtle sort of exclusiveness, to hint or even to state that its
members are somehow truer Germans than non-members. The
adjective, in the opinion of the sheep, divides the sheep from the
goats and gains force from the fact that the goats have always
been too goatish to take up the implied challenge. It stands for an
undefined assertion of patriotism, of devotion to an ideal, of
loyalty to Luther, the Great Elector, Goethe, Frederick the Great
and the heroes of 1813, to Bismarck and the Empire, though at
any time in the preceding centuries the "national" party might
have found any of these sadly wanting in "national" feeling; one
may recollect the charges brought against Bismarck. Every German
understands at once what it implies, though he rarely succeeds in
explaining it comprehensibly to the foreigner, or why the great
democratic parties could not use it and why the subversive party
of Hitler did. "National" Bolshevism, a phrase which in Moscow
must cast grave doubts on the mental health of the maker, is
perfectly comprehensible and sane in Germany. When the Con-
servative party called itself "national" everyone in Germany
knew that it meant that it alone was the inheritor of the old
tradition and its guardian and to a very large extent, even if in
certain quarters with resentment, the claim was admitted and a
superior brand of patriotism recognized.

The collapse of the old regime, which was essentially its regime,
came as an overwhelming shock to the governing class, particularly
to those who socially and economically directly depended on it
and even to those magnificent relics of a glorious if very distant
past who regarded theHohenzollern as shady middle-class upstarts.
Defeat was bad enough but there had been defeat before; it was